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The  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  Philip  Morris  is  funded 
by  Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc. 

This  brochure  accompanies  Amalia  Mesa-Bains'  site-specific  work,  Venus  Env; 
Chapter  One  (or  the  First  Holy  Communion  Moments  Before  the  End),  at  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  Philip  Morris,  January  19-April  2, 
1993.  The  essay,  by  Thelma  Golden,  associate  curator  and  organizer  of 
the  exhibition,  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  installation. 

The  artist  wishes  to  thank  Judith  F.  Baca,  Maria  Chacon,  David  Contreras, 
Jennifer  Cox,  Rosemarie  Fernandez,  Alicia  Maria  Gonzalez,  Ester  Hernandez 
Aida  Inverna  Lockpez,  Yeardley  Leonard,  Judy  Mesa,  Rene  Moreno, 
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AM  ALIA   MESA-BAINS: 

VENUS   ENVY    CHAPTER   ONE 

(OK    THE    FIRST    HOLY    COMMINION 
MOMENTS    BEFORE   THE    END) 


Autobiography  is  often  about  more  tiian  finding  one's  own  history 
or  writing  one's  own  story;  it  is  about  reclaiming,  through  the  liberat- 
ing affirmation  of  a  personal  narrative,  a  history  that  has  been  sup- 
pressed or  stolen.  Amatia  Mesa-Bains  conjures  and  constructs  such 
a  narrative:  it  is  personal,  but  it  is  also  communal  and  collective.  She 
contemplates  the  mind  and  the  body,  the  individual  and  the  political, 
the  innocent  and  the  erotic,  creating  sites  where  these  differences 
are  reconciled. 


Mesa-Bains'  art  making  challenges  and  expands  traditional 
notions  of  aesthetics.    For  more  than  twenty  years,  her  primary  expres- 
sive vehicle  has  been  the  altar,  in  Spanish,  altare. 

Scholar  Tomas  Ybarra-Frausto  has  provided  a  theoretical  frame- 
work for  the  altare  form,  which  he  positions  within  a  distinctly  Chicane 
context: 

Chicano  communities  maintain  ancient  and  varied  folk 

forms  of  devotional  arts — from  the  carving  of  holy  images 

to  the  creation  of  domestic  altars,  yard  shrines  and  more  recent 

forms  of  collective  spiritual  rituals  and  ceremonies. 

In  all  domains  of  devotional  expression,  an  aesthetics  of 

abundance  and  display  predominates. 


He  goes  on  to  describe  the  specific  role  of  altares  in  devotional 
practice: 


Functioning  as  sacred  environments,  the  domestic  spaces  dedicat- 
ed to  altares  serve  for  meditation,  communication  and  mediation 
among  distant  domains,  the  terrestrial  and  celestial,  the  material 
and  the  spiritual,  the  personal  and  the  communal.  As  focal  points 
of  devotion  and  exchange,  altares  personalize  and  humanize  the 
holy  personages  to  whom  the  shrine  is  dedicated.  At  the  altar, 
prayers  are  offered  and  indulgences  asked  of  the  favored  family 


saint,  creating  a  bond  of  reciprocity.   The  intimate  communica- 
tion and  affiliation  of  the  divine  and  the  mundane  establishes 
an  ordinary  secular  dimension  to  the  mysteries  of  the  sacred. 

Ybarra-Frausto  perceives  Mesa-Bains'  work  in  three  distinct 
phases:  the  "didactic  and  functional"  "Cultural  Reclamation  Altars 
(1975-1980),"  "created  for  ceremonial  and  commemorative  events"; 
the  second  or  intermediate  phase,  "Shrines  of  Reconciliation,"  which 
focused  on  "her  feminine  psyche  and  generating  an  ancestry  or  lineage 
of  women  significant  in  her  own  life";  and  lastly,  "Grottos  for  the 
Ceremony  of  Memory." 

While  situated  firmly  within  the  second  and  third  categories, 
Venus  Envy  also  marks  the  entrance  to  the  next  phase,  a  new  system  of 


aesthetics  and  process  that  defies  traditional  paradigms  of  viewer  and 
object,  of  site  and  experience,  of  materials  and  medium.   Mesa-Bains 
positions  her  self  and  her  life  at  the  core  of  her  art,  working  from  the 
inside  out  toward  larger  collective  concerns.   She  privileges  the  impor- 
tance of  memory  and  its  function  in  the  rethinking  and  revising  of  this 
history.    Unlike  a  linear  autobiography,  Mesa-Bains'  self-representa- 
tion is  fragmented  and  decentered  throughout  the  work  in  order  to 
explore  the  parts:  woman,  artist,  activist,  scholar,  Chicana,  American. 

Venus  Envy  Chapter  One  (or  the  First  Holy  Communion  Moments 
Before  the  End)  is  the  first  part  of  a  planned  trilogy  that  will  serve  as  a 


kind  of  retrospective.    Althougli  IVlesa-Bains'  altar  installations  are 
normally  dismantled  after  exhibition,  Venus  Envy  will  remain  intact;  in 
conjunction  with  the  two  parts  to  be  completed,  it  will  create  a  sense  of 
permanence  in  an  otherwise  ephemeral  body  of  work.  The  installation 
revolves  around  three  characters,  the  virgin,  the  nun,  and  the  bride, 
each  of  which  informs  the  three  sections  of  the  work.   In  Mesa-Bains' 
conceptual  terrain,  they  are  intricately  linked  by  their  shared  relation- 
ship to  notions  of  innocence,  guilt,  spiritual  and  sexual  love,  and 
the  body.   She  seeks  to  balance,  as  she  puts  it,  "the  momentary  and 
the  historic."  Venus  Envy  also  is  a  complex  mapping  of  IVlesa-Bains' 
matriarchal  lineage,  from  her  grandmother,  mother,  and  sisters,  to 
her  godchild  and  those  women  with  whom  she  maintains  a  familial- 
like  bond,  her  sister-friends.   Her  invocation  of  a  pantheon  of  nuns, 
saints,  and  other  religious  women  from  many  cultures  throughout 
history  creates  a  subtext  dealing  with  the  intricacies  of  biology, 
destiny,  and  affinity. 

The  first  spatial  area  of  the  installation  is  the  Hall  of  Mirrors. 
Mesa-Bains  lined  opposite  walls  of  the  gallery  with  common  mirrors, 
manipulating  their  reflective  surfaces  so  that  some  contain  images  of 
women,  ancient  and  contemporary.  The  refracted  images  are  like 
apparitions  which  reveal  themselves  to  the  viewer.    Under  the  rows  of 
mirrors  are  black  ink  rubbings  made  from  photocopies  of  Virgin, 
Mexican  bride,  and  pre- Hispanic  deity  images  and  texts  dealing  with 
the  body,  the  spirit,  and  the  institution  of  marriage.   Mesa-Bains  con- 
textualizes  her  examination  of  women  by  juxtaposing  image  and  text  to 
reveal  hidden  codes  of  gender  and  body  politics. 

The  second  installation  area,  the  Museum  of  Memory,  consists 
of  five  cases  in  the  middle  of  the  gallery,  each  filled  with  artifacts,  per- 
sonal mementos,  and  found  objects.  The  items  allude  both  to  personal 
aspects  of  Mesa-Bains'  life — her  own  first  Holy  Communion  and  her 
marriage — and  to  those  of  her  friends  and  family.  Intermingled  are  pop- 
ular cultural  objects  with  cross-cultural  references:  dime-store  rosaries, 
dried  flowers,  a  miniature  disco  ball.  They  are  tagged  with  historical 
and  ironic  references  within  the  label  text.  Other  cases  contain  wedding 
and  communion  dresses.   In  the  last  is  a  doll  in  a  nun's  costume,  which, 
within  the  installation,  reads  as  a  wedding  dress,  a  communion  dress  or, 
since  she  is  presented  with  a  skeleton  effigy,  a  shroud. 


The  rear  spatial  area  and  visual  focus  of  the  installation  is  the 
Boudoir  Chapel.   In  the  corner  of  the  gallery  is  a  vanity  table  with  a 
jew/eled  surface,  on  which  rest  accoutrements  of  the  boudoir:  perfume 
bottles,  a  feathered  fan,  personal  mementos,  and  photographs  amidst 
trinkets.   Inside  the  drawers  are  photographs,  and  on  the  vanity's  chair 
is  a  wedding  bouquet.   In  the  middle  of  the  gallery's  back  wall,  which 
has  been  elaborately  draped  with  white  satin  and  tulle,  is  a  gold 
devotional  candleholder.  On  the  wall  next  to  the  vanity  is  a  devotional 
space  with  candles,  two  virgin  figures  facing  the  wall,  their  own 
reflections  seen  in  small  mirrors,  and  an  arrangement  of  reproductions 
of  the  work  of  other  Chicano  artists.   On  the  other  side  of  the  wall  is 
her  grandmother's  altar,  which  is  viewed  through  the  lattice  screen  of 
a  confessional  placed  directly  in  front  of  it. 

While  the  installation  signals  a  new  direction  in  the  artist's  forma- 
tion of  the  altar  aesthetic,  it  also  serves  as  a  kind  of  archaeological 
overview  of  her  past  work.  Through  this  process,  Mesa-Bains  (re)col- 
lects  former  installations  such  as  her  Homage  to  Sor  Juana  Inez  de  la 
Cruz  (1981),  Desengano/Cafe  Sphinx:  Moments  Before  the  End  (1986), 
Grotto  of  the  Virgins  (1987),  and  her  ongoing  Dolores  del  Rio  series. 

Venus  Envy  resonates  with  Mesa-Bains'  voice  and  those  of 
the  women  close  to  her.  As  the  subtitle  indicates,  the  artist  is  focused 
on  finalities:  the  end  of  innocence,  symbolized  by  the  first  holy  com- 
munion, or  the  larger  metaphor  of  death,  which  reverberates  through- 
out the  work.  The  installation  combines  the  experience  of  a  variety  of 
different  spaces.   Sanctuary  and  salon  are  intermingled  with  a  museo- 
logical  presentation.   Using  a  narrative  system  within  a  sensually 
charged  space,  Mesa-Bains  joins  the  sacred  and  the  secular,  envision- 
ing a  reconciliation  of  body  and  soul. 
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